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ABSTRACT 

In the spring of 1975, a total of 634 colleges and 
universities vere surveyed to determine the institutions' use of the 
College Level Examination Program (CLEP) General Examinations to 
avard credit. . Of the total, 535 institutions completed and returned 
usable questionnaires. This report presents a full account of the 
survey and its findings. Some of the principal findings are: (1) a 
majority of the CLEP-user institutions permit any student to earn 
credit through the General Examinations provided he or she is 
enrolled in the institution; (2) most of the students who receive 
such credit are full-time students; (3) credit is most often used to 
satisfy a course requirement, and less frequently applied to area or 
distribution requirements without particular course designation; (4) 
on the average, three-f ourths of the students submitting scores^ 
receive credit in some area* Of the total number of scores submitted, 
about 60 percent are passing; (5) institutions that have conducted 
research on the use of the General Examinations have found that the 
grades of students vho receive credit tend to be equal to or better 
than the grades of other students; and (6) a smeG.1 percentage of the : 
institutions reported encountering difficulties in dealing with both 
CLEP scores and the College Board's Advanced Placement Examination 
for awarding credit. (RC) 
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BACKGROUND AND HIGHLIGHTS 



Since 1967, more than IV2 million candidates have taken nearly 3 million College- 
Level Examination Program (clep) tests. The test scores were sent to hundreds of 
American colleges and universities, which in all likelihood used them as a basis for 
awarding course credit. 

But how much credit, and to whom? For what tests, under what conditions? In 
the spring of 1975, the College Entrance Examination Board surveyed a total of 
634 colleges and universities that used clep to find out. 

The survey was limited to the clep General Examinations (English Composition, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, Humanities, and Social Sciences and History), 
which may be taken singly or in any combination. The survey questionnaire asked 
for specific information about clep General Examination scores received during the 
1973-74 academic year, a year in which more than 300,000 General Examinations 
were administered throughout the United States and abroad. 

Ninety-five percent of the institutions invited to participate did so. Of them, 535 
completed and returned usable questionnaires. 

This report offers a full account of the survey and its findings. Some of the 
principal findings follow: 

1. A majority of the cLEP-user institutions permit any student to earn credit through 
the General Examinations provided he or she is enrolled in the institution (page 
7). 

2. Most of the students who receive such credit are full-time students (page 12) . 

3. Credit is most often used to satisfy a particular course requirement, and less 
frequently applied to area or distribution requirements without particular course 
designation (pages 7-8) . 

4. On the average, three-fourths of the students submitting clep General Exami- 
nation scores receive credit in some area. Of the total number of scores submitted, 
about 60 percent are passing (pages 10-11) . 

5. Institutions ti^at have conducted research on the use of the General Examinations 
have found that the grades of students who receive clep credit tend to be equal 
to or better than the grades of other students (page 12) . 

6. In determining cutting scores, most institutions use a combination of standards, 
the most common being the 1963 national norms (pages 8-9 ) . 

7. Institutions granting credit for the General Examinations tend to use the clep 
Subject Examinations and a variety of other credit>by-examination instruments 
also (pages 14-15) . 

8. A small percentage of the colleges and imiversities reported encountering diffi- 
culties in dealing with both clep scores and the College Board's Advanced 
Placement Examination grades for awarding credit (page 14). 
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INTRODUCTION 



The CLEP General Examinations are available to stu- 
dents from three different sources. The chief one is the 
CLEP national center system, through which approxi- 
mately 210»000 General Examinations were adminis- 
tered in 1973-74 at 800 clep centers located, for the most 
part, on college campuses. Active-duty military person- 
nel who had access to the General Examinations through 
the United States Armed Forces Institute (usAn) took 
50,00C tests in 1973-74. usafi has since been super- 
seded by the Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Edu- 
cational Services (dantes) as the source of clef General 
Examinations for servicemen and women. The third 
delivery system for the General Examinations is the 
Testing Academic Achievement (taa) Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, through which 
institutions may test their enrolled students usmg re- 
tired forms of the clep General Examinations. Some 
55,000 General Examinations were administered through 
TAA during 1973-74. 

Although the General Examinations have had an im- 
pact on American higher education, the nature and 
extent of their use remained matters not fully investi- 
gated. Many institutions and state systems have carried 
out research projects involving the General Examina- 
tions, but an extensive national study of them had not 
been made. 

In May 1974, the College Board and the Commission 
on Educational Credit (cec) of the American Council 
on Education agreed to the need for a national study 
of the clep General Examinations, cec would use the 
results of the national study to review the recommenda- 
tion made by its predecessor, the Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experience, to award credit on 
the basis of the General Examinations. ^ ^ 

CEC accepted the responsibility of appointing an advi- 
sory committee to oversee the study, to be conducted by 
Educational Testii.g Service. The study would involve 
two specific projects: 1) a renorming and validity study 
of the General Examinations, and the development of 
new national norms, and 2) a survey of institutions' use 
of the General Examinations to award credit, presented 
in this report 

To obtain the most complete information i>ossible on 
current use of the General Examinations, the advisory 
committee approved a plan to survey all institutions 
that had received some minimum number of General 
Examination scores from national centers, taa, or usafi 
during the academic year 1973-74. The entire popula- 
tion would be surveyed, not just a sample. For this 
purpose, a questionnaire, to be sent to all institutions 
with some minimum experience in awarding credit for 
the General Exanunations, was designed at Ens and ^ 
subsequently approved by the advisory committee. 

Several problems were encoimtered in trying to as- 
semble a list of colleges and universities that use General 



Examination scores from national centers, usafi^ and 
TAA. First, the records for the three sources indicated 
only the number of tests sent or scores reported. None 
possessed information on whether, in fact, any institu- 
tion actually used the scores as a basis for awarding 
credit or for making any other academic decision. Hence, 
there likely would be institutions in the group surveyed 
that received scores but made no use of them. 

Another limitation in the records of the three sources 
was the fact that some colleges and universities accept 
student score reports, transcripts from other institutions, 
or other official or semiofficial documents in awarding 
credit for the General Examinations. Such users would 
not be drawn into the survey unless they also appeared 
in the national center, usafi, or taa lists. 

A second problem was how to determine an appropri- 
ate minimum number of scores received by an institution 
in order for it to be included in the survey. Because of 
differences in the three sources, the minimum had to 
be determined in different ways. 

For the national centers, each institution that received 
10 or more candidate score reports was included in the 
survey. Th#^^cords, however, did not identify candi- 
dates reporting clep General Examinations only. There- 
fore, a nurhber of institutions that receive and accept 
only Subject Examination scores for granting credit 
were unavoidably included. In all, 544 colleges and uni- 
versities from the national center system were included 
in the survey. 

The minimum requirement for taa was that an insti- 
tution should have ordered 10 or more tests. A total of 
63 institutions satisfied this requirement. Many taa 
users, however, employ the General Examinations for 
purposes other than awarding credit, for example, insti- 
tutional research, as qualifying tests, and so on. To avoid 
excluding institutions that did use the General Exami- 
nations for awarding credit, all institutions using taa 
and meeting the minimum requirement were sent 
questiormaires. 

The 66 institutions receiving 10 or more official Gen- 
eral Examination score reports from usafi constituted 
the third group added to the survey pool. By combining 
these three sources, 634 colleges and universities were 
included in the survey. Of them, 39 institutions qualified 
as minimum users in more than one way. 



Survey Procedures 

In March 1975, questionnaires were sent to the 634 in- 
stitutions, with a letter describing the purpose of the 
study and a self-addressed envelope. They were sent 
directly to the official who had been assigned by his or 
her institution to receive clep score reports. These indi- 
viduals were expected to have the fullest knowledge of 



ho information and data sought through the question- 
laire. (Copies of the questionnaire and letter appear in 
he appendixes.) Two weeks after the questionnaire was 
nailed, a postcard reminder was mailed to institutions 
hat had not yet responded. After an additional two 
veeks, a follow-up letter and another copy of the ques- 
ioniiaire were sent to the remaining nonrespondents. 
lAter, telephone contact was made with most of those 
vhose questionnaires had not been received. 



Survey Results 

)f the 634 questionnaires mailed, 605 were returned, 
rielding a response rate of 95 percent. Of the 605, 70 
itated that they did not use the General Examinations 
or awarding credit and, therefore, they had not com- 
>leted the questionnaire. Altogether, 535 completed 
luestionnaires were available for analysis. 



Responding Institutions 

A total of 402 institutions (75 percent) were four-year 
colleges or universities, while 133 (25 percent) were two- 
year institutions. Somewhat more than half the institu- 
tions participating are located in the South and Midwest, 
with lesser numbers located in the Middle States (14 
percent). New England (7 percent). Southwest (10 
percent), and West (14 percent) (see below). 







Four*year 




Two-year 


Colleges tml 


Region 


Colleges 


Universities 


Midwest 


46 


142 


Middle States 


18 


55 


New England 


9 


28 


South 


34 


74 


Southwest 


7 


45 


West 


19 


58 



INSTITUTIONAL POLICIES REGARDING 
CLEP GENERAL EXAMINATIONS 



Section A of the questionnaire dealt with three impor- 
ant policy matters that institutions must face in using 
he General Examinations for credit: student qualiUca- 
ions or eligibility for receiving credit, methods of 
iwarding credit, and detennination of cutting scores. 

Student Qualifications 

Ninety-six percent of the institutions responding to the 
urvey stated (in items A-l-A-3) that any high school 
Taduate is eligible to earn credit through the General 
examinations. Only 4 percent (19 institutions) require 
L student to be out of high school a minimal number 
if years, generally two. 

Before credit earned through the General Examina- 
ions can be entered in a student's record, 133 colleges 
►r universities (25 percent) require successful comple- 
ion of a specific number of courses at that institution, 
vlany institutions set the number at 5 courses, but 75 
^rcent of ^the respondents have no such regulation. 

When asked if a student must satisfy any other con- 
(itions before receiving credit, 334 institutions (62 per- 
ent) answered "No." The 191 respondents answering 
Yes" cited such regulations as the following: The Gen- 
ral Examination credit may not duplicate previous 
ollege work. The student must be enrolled or matricu- 
sited in a degree program, and he or she may not be 
leyond the freshman year. 

Aethods of Awarding Credit 

lecause the General Examinations are measures of 
ollege-level knowledge in five broad areas of the liberal 



arts, some institutions experience difficulty in applying 
their scores to course and degree requirements. This 
difficulty does not occur with the clep Subject Exami- 
nations, designed to match identifiable courses. 

Some institutions use the General Examinations to 
satisfy part of a distribution/area/general requirement 
without a particular course specification; for example, 
the test in Humanities may count as 6 credits toward a 
12-credit Humanities requirement. In other cases, credit 
is granted for a specific course or course sequence. The 
Mathematics test, for instance, may be the equivalent 
of Math 101-102. Alternatively, the (Jeneral Examina- 
tions may be used for free elective credit without further 
s|)ecification. 

Since two or more ways of awarding credit may be 
used at an institution, respondents were asked to iden- 
tify all methods used at their college or university 
(item A-4) and to specify the method most commonly 
used (item A-5). 

Table 1 on page 8 summarizes data on these methods 
and frequency of use. 

Awarding credit by course is followed by more insti- 
tutions (86 percent) than any other method. For half 
the respondents, it is also the most frequently used pro- 
cedure for assigning General Examination credit. 

Almost two-thirds of the institutions indicated that 
they use the requirement -fulfillment and free -elective 
methods of awarding credit. However, 38 percent of the 
respondents reported requirement-fulfillment as the 
most commonly used technique, but only 7 percent des- 
ignated free electives as the principal procedure. , 

Thus, it appears that the General Examinations are 
ordinarily used in place of specific courses or in fulfill- 
ment (full or partial) of particular requirements. 
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Table 1. Methods of Awarding Credit to Students 
Who Pass the CLEP General Examinations 




Methods Used 

for Awarding Crodit 

Numbtr Parcint- 
of age of 

Insti* Insti- 
tutions tutlons* 


Most Frequentiy 
Used Method 

Number Percent* 
of age of 

Instl- InstI* 
tutions tutions 


A. Credit is granted to fulfiil 
area, dlstributloiir or 
general requirement with* 
out specification of course 


325 


66% 


206 


38% 


B. Credit is granted as a 
substitute for specific 
course(s) 


421 


86% 


265 


50% 


C. Credit is granted as a 
substitute for an elective 


294 


60% 


37 


7% 


D. Genera i Examinations are 
used in another way 


38 


8% 


10 


2% 



^Percentages do not total 100 because respondents could check more than one 
method. 



Two percent of those answering item A-4 did not 
answer item A-6. Some of the respondents who indi- 
cated that they use the General Examinations in some 
other way than for awarding credit specified that they 
are used for placement and academic counseling. 

The colleges and universities stating that they follow 
course-matching procedures were asked also to select 
the course titles they use. Table 2 shows these results. 

The highestdegree of consensus was found for English 
Composition. Sixty percent of the respondents matched 
this test with a course entitled English Composition. 

The Mathematics examination was matched with an 
Introductory Mathematics course by nearly half the re- 
sponding institutions; a minority chose the same title 
with a restriction for nonscienoe majors. Some of the 
other titles submitted by respondents were General 
Mathematics, Business Mathematics, and Introductory 
College Algebra. 

Social Sciences and History was matched with one 
particular course by a large portion of the respondents. 
Forty-one percent specified Introduction to Social Sci- 
ences as the course most closely related to the test. 

Neither the Natural Sciences nor Humanities exami- 
nation was very strongly identified with a single course. 
The subsections of both tests, however, are significant 
when credit is assigned by course. The subsections of 
Natural Sciences (biological and physical sciences) were 
used by a significant percentage in matching the test to 
courses. To a lesser extent^ the subsections of Social 
Sciences and History are also used in this manner. 

A large percentage of "Other" responses can be briefly 
summarized. For Natural Sciences, most of the titles 
submitted by respondents did not have the restriction 



"for nonsclence majors only." For Social Sciences and 
History, some of the other titles were: General Social 
Sciences; Introductory Sociology, Contemporary Soci- 
ety, Institutions in the U.S., and Western Civilization. 
For Humanities, the courses included the following: an 
Interdisciplinary Course in Humanities, Western Cul- 
tural Tradition, Art Appreciation, and World Literature, 
as well as others. 



Determination of Cutting Scores 

One of the more critical and complex decisions made by 
institutions using the General Examinations concerns 
the determination of cutting scores: the scores at which 
credit will be granted. Among the factors needing con- 
sideration are the institution's philosophy, student 



Table 2. Course Titles Used to Assign Credit 
for Each General ExamlnatlDn 

Numbor of Nrcontago of 

Institutions Institutions* 



English Composition Examination 

English Composition 296 60% 

Freshman Composition and Literature 107 22% 

Communication Skills 47 10% 

Other 39 8% 

Humanities Examination 

Introduction to Humanities 123 25% 

Introduction to Literature 161 33% 

Introduction to Fine Arts 156 32% 

Other 103 21% 

Mathematics Examination 

Introductory Mathematics for Nonsclence 

Maiors Only 78 16% 

Introductory Mathematics for Any Student 233 47% 

Other 76 15% 

Natural Sciences Examination 

introduction to Natural Sciences for 

Nonsclence Maiors Only 48 10% 
Introduction to Natural Sciences for 

Any Student 163 33% 
Introduction to Biological Sciences for 

Nonsclence Maiors Only 117 24% 
Introduction to Physical Sciences for 

Nonsclence Maiors Onfy 120 24% 

Other 83 17% 

Social Sciences and Hlstoiy Euminatlon 

Introduction to Social Sciences 200 41% 

World History 106 22% 

American History 84 17% 

American Government 46 9% 

Other 107 22% 



^Percentages do not total 100 because respondents could chedc more than one 
course title or no titles. 
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needs, curriculum structures, and the principles and 
techniques of educational measurement. However, the 
questionnaire did not attempt to obtain information on 
why certain standards were chosen, but simply on wfiich 
standards are used to establish cutting scores. Respond- 
ents were asked in item A-6 to check all methods that 
applied. Consequently, the percentages of responses 
total more than 100 percent. Table 3 lists the methods 
used, in descending order of frequency. 

Of the 526 institutions responding to item A-6, 270 
(51 percent) indicated that more than one procedure is 
used to set cutting scores. 

The only standard used by more than half the insti- 
tutions is that of national norms. Faculty review of the 
tests, as well as the practice of comparable institutions, 
plays a role in the determination of cutting scores at 
about one-third of the institutions. 

Three methods were used by about 15 percent of the 
respondents: local norming, statewide policy, and the 
recommendation of the American Council on Education. 
Eleven percent of the institutions responding to this 
question have no central policy but permit each depart- 
ment to set its own standards. 

Other standards mentioned by respondents for the 
determination of cutting scores included the Freshman 
Norms of 1964, State Boards of Higher Education, 
agreements among groups of colleges, and, most fre- 
quently, a combination of criteria. 



Table 3. Sfiindards Used by Institutions to Set 
Cutting Scares on the General Examinations 


1* Standards are setVrom national 
norms. 


Number of 
Institutions 

288 


Percentage of 

Institutlont* 

59% 


2. Standards ar^d set by faculty 
review of tests. 


183 


37% 


3. Standards of comparable 
institutions are used as a guide. 


174 


35% 


4. Standards are based upon our 
own norming studies. 


77 


16% 


5. Standards are set by statewide 
policy. 


74 


15% 


6. Credit is awarded at the 25th 
percentile score following the 
American Council on Education 
recommendation. 


74 


15% 


7. Each division or department 
sets its own standards. 


53 


11% 


8. Standards are set based upon 
considerations not mentioned above. 


50 


10% 



^Percentages do not total 100 because respondents could check more than one 
standard. 



INFORMATION ON CLEP GENERAL EXAMINATION SCORES 
RECEIVED FOR 1973-74 



The questions in Section B of the questionnaire were 
designed to gather information on topics relating to use 
of and success on the General Examinations and to 
institutional awarding of credit. 



Freshman Class Size 

Institutions responding to the survey were asked to pro- 
vide in item B-1 the approximate number of full-time 
and part-time students registered as "freshmen" during 
the 1973-74 academic year, A freshman was defined as 
a student with less than a full year of college credit. 
Fifty percent of the responding institutions had fewer 
than 1,000 freshmen; another 25 percent had fewer than 
2,000. Five percent of the institutions reported f rejiiman 
classes of more than 6,000 students. The largest enroll- 
ment reported was 28,000, but this was for a system 
rather than a single institution. 



Number of Students Submitting Scores 
and Receiving Credit 

The questions concerning the number of students who 
submitted General Examination scores and the number 



who received credit (items B-2 and B-d) can be dis- 
cussed together. A subsequent item (B-5) provides more 
detailed information about each of the five examinations. 

A total of 386 institutions supplied .information on the 
number of students submitting General Examination 
scores. The highest number submitting scores was 3,313; 
the median ntmiber was 48. 

Some 388 institutions answered the question concern- 
ing the number of students who received credit. The 
highest number to receive credit was 2,381, and the 
median number of students receiving credit was 32. 

Of those answering, 376 (70 percent) provided data 
both on the number submitting scores and the number 
receiving credit. The percentage of students earning 
credit can be calculated with the figures provided by 
each institution. Table 4 on page 10 gives, the number of 
institutions that awarded credit to various percentages 
of CLEP candidates. For example, 22 percent of the re- 
spondents reported that between 81 percent and 90 per- 
cent of the students submitting scores actually received 
credit for one or more examinations. 

The typical institution awarded credit to 74 percent 
of its students who submitted scores. 

Caution must be observed in interpreting responses 
that involve numbers of students. Some institutions keep 
records only on numbers of test scores for which credit 
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Table 4. Distribution of Institutions According to the 


Percentage of CLEP Candidates Receiving Credit 


Pirccntigt of Studtnts Submitting 


Number end Percentage of 


Scores Who Received Credit 


376 Responding Institutions 


9M00% 


96 (25%) 


81-90% 


81 (22%) 


71.80% 


53 (14%) 


6170% 


46(12%) 


51*60% 


32 (9%) 


50% and below 


68(18%) 



is awarded rather than on numbers of students. If such 
an institution were to give the number of test scores in 
reply to the question about the number of students, the 
results would be inflated (that is, a student who sub- 
mitted four tosJt scores would be counted as four students 
rather than one) . Nevertheless, this factor probably does 
not greatly affect the percentages computed from these 
questions because a respondent would likely be con- 
sistent in reporting the number submitting scores and 
the number receiving credit. 



Students Submitting General Examination Scores 
through USAFI (Item B-4) 

As indicated earlier, the United States Armed Forces 
Institute administered approximately 50,0(X) General 
Examinations in 1973-74. Item B-4 sought to discover 
to what extent these servicemen and veterans used their 
scores to obtain college credit. 

Fifty percent of the institutions (268) responded to 
this question, and the results are shown in Table 5. Of 
them, 47 institutions reported receiving 21 or more 
USAFI score reports. One institution received over 900 
USAFI reports. 



Table 5. Distribution of Institutions According to the 


Number of Students Submitting General Examination 


Scores on USAFI Transcripts 


Numbar of Students Submitting 


Numbar and Parcantaga of 


USAFI Transcripts 


268 Reporting Institutions 


None 


46 (17%) 




108 (40%) 


6*10 


33(12%) 


n-15 


20 (8%) 


16-20 


14 (5%) 


21-25 


12 (5%) 


26*30 


6(2%) 


31 and over 


29(11%) 



Table 6. Total Scores: Studento Submitting Scores 
and Receiving Credit, and Percentage of 
Students Receiving Credit 





Number of Institutions with Data 
on Students Submitting Scores 278 

Maximum Number of Students 
Submitting Scores 2,226 1,613 2,333 



Median Number of Students 
Submitting Scores 



33 27 



265 285 283 
2,367 
28 



28 



287 
2,295 
30 



Number of Institutions with Data 
on Students Receiving Credit 

Maximum Number of Students 
Recelvins Credit 1.013 1.406 1.042 



Median Number of Students 
Receiving Credit 



283 255 253 243 
1,369 
16 



17 



16 



17 



248 
16 



Number of Institutions with Data 
on Both Students Submitting 
Scores and Receiving Credit 

Median Percentage of Students 
Receiving Credit 



265 241 243 231 237 
54% 63% 56% 60% 60% 



Data on Credit Granted for Each 
General Examination* 

Institutions were asked to provide information on five 
different topics relating to each of the General Exami- 
nations: the number of students submitting scores, the 
number receiving credit, the minimum cutting score 
(both for total scores and subscores), and the number 
of credits awarded for each test. The results are pre- 
sented in three tables. 

Table 6 shows the number of students submitting 
scores and the number receiving credit. 

More than half the institutions in the survey were 
able to provide some information on the number of test 
scores submitted for which credit was given (number of 
test scores and number of students are the same for this 
question). Slightly less than half had data on both 
submission of scores and receipt of credit for each 
examination. 

Only the maximum numbers of students-submitting 
scores and receiving credit are shown in Table 6. The 
minimum in every case was zero, indicating either that 



*For respondenb indicating two cutting scores and two different aedit awards 
In item B«6. the lower values were used and the answer to item 7 was changed. 
If necessary, from "No" to 'm" 



10 



11 



Table 8. Frequency Distributions of Cutting Scores by 
Institutions Using the General Examinations 



11 J il h 

% No. % No. % No. % No. « 

.3% ^4 1% 2 .6% 2 .7% 1 .3 

1% 2 .6% 3 1% 3 1% 5 2 



Scort 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Intemli 








581-600 


1 .3% 


4 1% 


2 .6% 


2 .7% 


1 .3% 


561-580 


4 1% 


2 .6% 


3 1% 


3 1% 


5 2% 


541-560 


1 2% 


7 2% 


8 3% 


8 3% 


5 2% 


521-540 


8 2% 


6 2% 


3 1% 


4 1% 


4 1% 


501-520 


7 2% 


6 2% 


5 2% 


4 1% 


5 2% 


481-500 


208 58% 


191 57% 


177 56% 


177 58% 


180 56% 


461-480 


30 8% 


19 6% 


31 10% 


23 8% 


30 9% 


441-460 


31 9% 


35 11% 


29 9% 


26 9% 


28 9% 


421-440 


49 14% 


30 9% 


50 16% 


52 17% 


49 15% 


401-420 


5 1% 


27 8% 


3 1% 


3 1% 


6 2% 


Less than 












401 


7 2% 


6 2% 


6 2% 


5 2% 


6 2% 



no studont reached the aitting Bcorc ot some college or 
that some colleges did not grant credit for a particular 
examination. The percentogf^oLsj^dgntB^earning credit 
ranged from zero to 100 percent on eifcR ""test; only 
median percentages are given. 

Across the five tests, the median number of students 
submitting scores, the number receiving credit, and the 
percentage of success are quite similar. Although fewer 
Mathematics scores were submitted, a higher percentage 
of students was awarded credit. 

The median percentage of students earning credit on 
a test*by-test basis, ranging from 54 percent to 63 per- 
cent, is compatible with the data shown in Table 4. The 
earlier question was different: How many students re- 
ceived credit from any of the test scores submitted. 
There the median was 74 percent and, in combination 
with item B-6, this figure implies that tetany students 
receive credit for some of the General Examinations but 
not for all. 

Table 7 provides information on cutting scores and 
credit awarded. Table 8 presents a frequency distribu- 
tion of cutting scores. 

Interestingly, Table 7 shows that the median cutting 
score for each test is at the 50th percentile of the 1963 
norms (and the 1973 norms for the revised Mathematics 
test) . Table 8 shows that the scaled score range of 420- 
500 includes about 90 percent of the institutional cut-offs. 

The median amount of credit awarded for each test is 



either 6 semester hours or 8-to-9 quarter hours. Table 7 
also gives the range of credit awarded for each test. 

Less infonhation was obtained on subscores than on 
total scores. Precise data are lacking on the number of 
institutions using subscores for granting credit, on 
whether subscores are used alone or in conjunction with 
total scores, and on the percentage of students who 
earned credit on the subsections. Table 9 on the next 
page shows the number of students receiving credit 
based on subscores. It also furnishes subscore cut-offs 
and credits awarded. 

From the information collected, some inferences may 
reasonably be drawn. About half as many institutions 
gave students credit for subscores as gave credit for total 
scores (the Mathematics test excepted, since its sub- 
scores are not course-related) . This confirms the earlier 
implication that, for a large segment of respondents, 
subscores in Humanities, Natural Sciences, and Social 
Sciences and History play a significant role in awarding 
credit (see the discussion on matching courses to these 
three tests on pages 7-8). Following the pattern of the 
data presented in Table 6, the Table 9 medians in each 
category tend to be similar if not identical. 



Additional Credit for Higher Cutting Scores 

Eight percent (45 institutions) reported in item B-7 
using differential cutting scores, for example, 3 credits 
for a score of 450, and 6 credits for 600. Eigh^-one per- 
cent of the institutions in the survey did not award 
additional credit for higher scores, and 11 percent did 
not respond. . 



Table 7. Total Scores: Cutting Scores and 
Credit Awarded 




Cutting Scores 
Number of institutions 



Responding 


356 


333 


316 


307 


318 


Maximum Cutting Score 












Reported 


600 


600 


600 


600 


600 


Median Cutting Score 


494 


495 


489 


489 


488 


redit Awarded 












Semester Hours 












Number of Institutions 












Reporting 


263 


249 


217 


209 


221 


Range of Credits Granted 


212 


3-18 


212 


2*18 


2-10 


Median Award 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Quarter Hours 












Number of Institutions 












Reporting 


67 


62 


60 


55 


62 


Range of Credits Granted 


312 


342 


3-15 


3-13 


3-12 


Median Award 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 



Table 9. Subscoras: Number Receiving Credit; Cutting Scores; end Credit Awarded 



Mitbimttlcs 



Hamanitftt 



lUtoral SdciKtt 



Institutions with Data on Numl>er 
of StudMts Racaiving Cradft for 
Subicoras 

Maximum Number of Students 
Median Number of Students 

Cutting Scom 
Number of Institutions Responding 
Maximum Cutting Score Reported 
Median Cutting Score 

Cradft Awarded 
Samattar Hours 

Number of Institutions Reporting 
Range of Credit Granted 
Median Award 

Quaitar Hours 

Number of Institutions Reporting 
Range of Credit Granted 
Median Award 



SIdlls 



62 
320 
9 



87 
57 
50 



45 

M5 
3 



13 
2-5 
5 



CoRttnt Him Arts 



56 
320 
9 



86 

66 
50 



47 

M5 
3 



15 
2-5 
5 



120 
1,887 
12 



169 
59 
50 



129 
2-9 
3 



29 
3*6 
5 



Biological 
Literature Sciences 



120 
448 
10 



165 
59 
49 



129 
2-6 
3 



27 
310 
5 



143 
1748 
12 



178 
60 
50 



141 
312 
3 



40 

312 
5 



Physical 
Sciences 



136 
1,387 
12 



178 
60 
49 



142 
2-6 
3 



37 
312 
5 



Social Sciences 
and History 
Social 

Sciences Histoiy 



123 
1.729 
12 



152 
59 
50 



129 
318 
3 



28 
3.6 
5 



120 
475 
11 



151 
59 
49 



125 
2-9 
3 



26 
310 
5 



INSTITUTIONAL 
ON CLEP GENERAL 

The purpose of Section C of the questionnaire was to 
gather data that had been obtained through studies car- 
ried out on their own students by institutions using the 
General Examinations. 

Respondents who indicated that their college or uni- 
versity had not done any research were instructed to 
skip to the next section of the questionnaire. If they 
answered Section C without having done a study, their 
responses are not included in the statistics reported 
here, a procedure followed to minimize the amount of 
subjective judgment 

Twenty percent of the respondents (107 institutions) 
reported having conducted studies related to the clep 
General Examinations. 



Number of Minority Students Receiving Credit 
for General Examinations 

In item C-2 a total of 27 institutions reported award- 
ing credit to one or more black, Spanish-speaking, or 
American Indian students in 1973-74. One institution 
awarded credit to 100 minori^ students. The remaining 
institutions had no data or did not respond to the item. 



RESEARCH 
EXAMINATIONS 

Status of Full* or Part-Time Students Receiving Credit 
for General Examinations 

Three-fourths of the respondents indicated in item C-3 
that all or most of the students earning credit were 
classified as full-time. 

No institution stated that all those receiving credit 
were part-time students. Six institutions (6 percent of 
the respondents) , however, stated that most of their stu- 
dents were part-time. Eleven percent stated that those 
earning credit from the General Examinations were 
about evenly divided between full-time and part-time^ 
students. 



Performance in Subsequent Courses of 
Students Receiving Credit 

In all, 58 institutions reported in item CM lliat cudp 
studeots earned significantly better grades in subsequent 
courses than other studoits; la other institutkma stated 
that the grades were not significantly different No 
institution reported that students receiving General Ex- 
amination credit had earned lower grades. 
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Subsequent Courses and Majors of Students Earning 
General Examination Credit 



Items C-5 and C-6 were intended to determine what 
subsequent course work students took in an area in 
which they had earned credit-by-examination. 

The results suggest that students generally do not 
major in a subject (item C-6) within the area in which 
they received cusp General Examination credit, a find- 
ing consistent across all subjects. Whether they take 



further courses (item C-5) in the area appears to depend 
upon the area. About two-thirds of the respondents sup- 
plying information indicated that students generally do 
not take more courses in Social Sciences and History; 
in Mathematics, however, they generally do. 

Figure 1* shows the percentages of institutions re- 
sponding to the three alternatives presented in items 
C-5 and C-6. The number of respondents is shown on 
each histogram. Most institutions did not have enough 
information to answer these questions, so any inferences 
from the data must be made with caution. 



Figure 1. Subsequent Courses and Majors of Students Earning Credit on General Examinations 
Have students taken more courses in the eree? Heve students melored in the eree? 



N = 50 




S0% 


32% 




16% 



Engilsh Composition 



(c) 



Humenities 





N = 52 1 


44% 


1 25% 


37% 



(a) 



(c) 



Methemetics 





N ^ 47 








49% 


32% 


10% 1 


(a) 




(c) 




N ^ S3 




30% 




34% 


(•) 




(c) 


W = 54 


09% 


rmn 17% 


(a) 




(c) 



Nature! Sciences 



Sociei Sciences end History 





N = 31 




0% 


3% 


97% 


(a) 


W 


(c) 




N = 32 




0% 


1 16% 


84% 


(•) 


W 


(c) 




N = 30 




3% 


3% 


93% 


(a) 


(/» 


(c) 




N = 33 




5% 


6% 


8B% 


(a) 




(c) 




N zx3$ 




6% 


12% 


62% 


(a.v 


ib) 


(c) 



(e) Mosf heve teken more courses in the eree. 

(t) About hetf heve teken more courses in the eree. 

(c) Most heve not teken more courses in the erea. 



(e) Afosf heve melored in the eree. 

ib) About helf heve melored in the eree. 

(c) Most heve not mefored in the eree. 



•\n iiitarprtting Fifura 1 and tht tablts in this booMat rtintmbar that tha 
ptfctataits rtfar to instttotions' r»ponm and not iMcassarily to ptfcantagtt 
of studtnts. Rtsponsis would havt to bo walfhttd by tha corrtspondinc nam- 



bert of students racaMnf crtdit from aach 
conclusions about proportions of students. 



institution in order to lead to 
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USE OF OTHER EXAMINATIONS FOR AWARDING CREDIT 



The purpose of Section D of the questionnaire was to 
determine to what extent institutions using the General 
Examinations were also using other credit-by-examina- 
tion instruments. 

CLEP Subject Examinations 

A total of 454 institutions (85 percent) reported in item 
D-1 that they awarded credit for clep Subject Exami- 
nations in 1973-74. The following distribution is based 
on the 292 institutions providing student data. 



Nttmbef of Studints Racaivinf Credit 


Nnmbtr of 


for CLEP SttNtct Euminations 


InstitutioRs 


1-10 


174 


11-30 


70 


31 and above 


48 



An additional 75 institutions (14 percent) did not 
grant credit for any Subject Examinations in 1973-74. 



ing both a clep score and an ap grade. A total of 116 
institutions pr9vided informntion: 



Number of Students Reporting 


Number of 


Both CLEP Scoru and AP Scores 


Institutions 


0 


42 


MO 


60 


11-30 


6 


31 and above 


8 



A total of 323 of the institutions using the General 
Examinations responded to the question on whether the 
use of both programs (clef and ap) created any prob- 
lems or conflicts in awarding credit. Of these, 289 insti- 
tutions (89 percent) stated they experienced no problem 
or conflict, and 34 institutions (11 percent) reported 
^difficulties in dealing with both programs. These diffi- 
culties centered principally in duplication of credit for 
CLEF and AP and in which of the testing programs stu- 
dents should be advised to participate. 



Advanced Placement Examinations 



Other Examinations Used for Credit*^ 



A total of 307 institutions (57 percent) reported in item 
D-2 that in 1973-74 they awarded credit for Advanced 
Placement Examinations, and 210 other institutions (39 
percent) reported that they did not. The 204 colleges 
and universities that provided data on the number of 
AP students receiving credit can be divided as follows: 



Number of Students Recehrinf 


Number of 


CradttforAP 


Institutions 


1-10 


142 


11*30 


22 


31 and above 


40 



Item D-2 dealt with the number of students report- 



The aim of item D-3 was to find out to what extent insti- 
tutions employing the General Examinations also made 
use of other credit-by-examii:iation instruments than 
CLEP and Advanced Placement. 

Table 10 shows the number of institutions using 
specified additional instruments and the number that 
reported totals of students receiving credit on the basis 
of the instruments. 

The fiirst section of Table 10 shows the number of 
institutions using these instruments together with tfie^ 
percentage of the 535 institutions surveyed. The^tbtee 
columns of the table's second section give-the number 
of institutions that provided information, the maximum 



Table 10. Use of Other Instruments for Awardlng^Credit 







Section 1 




Sedienll 






Institutions Uslnc These ^^-^ 


iMlltitioRt RiiMitInc Nunbtf of 




1 


Rstninents 


St 


edenls Receiving Credit . 


Instniment 










Median 




Hambe 


r Percentafeof 
instltetions 


Mmbw 


Member of ; 


Namber of 




of 


•1 


StBdentsRe* 


Students Re- 




Institutions In Swey 


insnntiotts 


ceiviRt Credit 


ceMnt Credit 


Local or Departmental Examinations 


342 


(64%) 


i;^ 


2.137 


20 


Ufa Experlanca 


109 


(20%) 


66 


400 


10 


Otiier 


68 


(13%) 


39 


1.500 


15 


Professional Association Tests 


65 


(12%) 


33 


65 


7 


Collage Board Achievement Tests 


43 


(8%) 


27 


3,899 


22 


College Proficiency Examination Prosram 


40 


(7%) 


23 


136 


10 


American Coflege Testing Program 


37 


(7%) 


18 


420 ^ 


23 


State Examinations 


8 


(1%) 


5 


30 


6 



^Respondents who put a check In the left oohmm of item D-3 Indicatinc that 
their Institution accepts the criterion but who left the box btanli were Inter- 
preted as acceptinf the criterioo fior awardinc cndit even though they either 
oooM not or would not specify the number of students receiving creAt Those 



who did not chedc the left eohimn but who put a number greeter than zero In 
the box were counted as if they had chednd the column. If, however, they did 
not chedt the left oolunni and put a zero in the box, they were tabulated as not- 
accepting the criterion. * 
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number of students to receive credit at an institution 
through each instrument, and the median number of 
students who received credit Table 10 reports these 
data in descending order, on the basis of the number of 
user institutions. 

About two^thirds of the institutions using the General 
Examinations also use local or departmental tests. Life 
experience credit is a procedure in operation at one-fifth 
of the colleges and universities. 

The College Board Achievement Tests and the Amer- 



ican College Testing Program tests are used by approxi- 
mately the same number of institutions. The median 
numbera of students receiving credit through the two 
programs are also similar. 

Thirteen percent of the respondents stated that they 
use credit-by-examination methods not listed in the 
questionnaire, among them the following: usAn Subject 
Standardized Tests, formal courses at Service Schools, 
Modem Language Association tests, and a variety of 
nontraditional programs. 



COMMENTS OF RESPONDENTS 



On the last page of the questionnaire, respondents were 
invited to comment about the General Examinations or 
their use at their institution. Many chose to do so. 

Several respondents expressed frustration in trying to 
supply all the data requested in the questionnaire. One, 
for example, wrote, 'The figures presented do not add 
up. They are the best we can do with the records we 
have kept. It seems that we cannot keep all the detailed 
records that are needed." 

Some criticisms and concerns about the program were 

offered: 

"We feel that the tests need revising and renorming. 
In the beginning, most use of them was made by the 
military but now more and more colleges are usmg the 
tests to award credit to freshmen just finishing high 
school." 

"There is continued concern by faculty regarding the 
level of difficulty of the clep General Examinations. I 
often receive requests concerning the 50th percentile 
level and what that actually translates to in the number 
of rights and wrongs." 

"We do not have in our curriculum the sort of general 
education courses for which the General Examinations 
are designed. Therefore, the faculty thought it unwise 



to award credit on the basis of the exams." 

One administrator offered a mixed appraisal, "ci^ s 
original purpose of giving adults a boost up the aca- 
demic ladder is great, but I hope one of the things this 
survey will recommend is the abolition of credit to 
recent high school graduates." 

Other administrators had more positive comments 
i-egarding the value of cubp: 

"This is our fourth year in the program. We have 
followed the students who earned credit and are very 
pleased with the results." 

"An excellent approach to awarding credit to above 
average or gifted students." 

"Our data, especiaUy on the positive efiec; - : -^*P has 
had on the students involved, seem to validate our 
current policy in using it" 

"Their existence as a general education package is 
invaluable." 

"CLEP has developed strong faculty support over the last 
three years. I have become an unofficial ambassador for 
CLEP in our state-which is a considerable reversal for 
a person who seriously questioned clef when he first 
reviewed it" - ~ 
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